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YOU WILL FIND 
GOOD COCOA 


Baker's 


Absolutely pure, 
with a most 
delicious flavor, 
made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best cocoa 
beans grown in 
different parts of 
~ the world. 
ule Pat once 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 

the use of a soap that combines 


healing, cleansing, sweetening 
and disinfecting qualities. 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 
scalp diseases. Cures ‘chafings, 
skin eruptions, dandruff. 


Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 
Recommended by physicians. 


- For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 











Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 




















The Mother Artist 


has been called ‘‘the best of the Mother- 
books.’’ It has won this high praise be- 
cause it brings, not platitudes and rules, 
but inspiration to parents in their per- 
plexities involved in the serious prob- 
lems of child-training. It shows that the 
father and mother are the greatest ‘of 
artists, that they are working with the 
most precious material, and for the high- 
est ends 


The Mother Hrtist 


has in it a power for uplifting the race. 
Every worker with children, in home or 
school, should own this book. 








Introduction by Hannah Kent Schoff, 
President of National Congress of Mothers 





Handsomely printed on Old Stratford paper, 
deckle edges, cloth, gilt top. Price 
One Dollar, postpaid. 


The PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















“On Holy Ground” 


BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 


Bible stories with introductory talks and 
OVER 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
of Bible lands and customs 





Fishing-boat on the Sea of Galilee 








492 pages. Decorated cloth, $3.00 


For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Publishers Philadelphia 
and by all booksellers 
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THE HOME STORY-HOUR. 


BY SUSAN HOLTON. 


- 


Miss Holton is a professional story-teller, who has charmed many audiences of children 
and mothers in the neighborhood of Philadelphia this past year. 


The wistfulness of the child heart for stories has no better symbol 
than Peter Pan braving the haunts of human-folks to overhear a 
mother’s bed-time story, so that he may tell it to the motherless little 
boys in Never, Never Land. In Never, Never Land there are no 
mothers to prohibit frosted-cake, but neither are there mothers to tell 
stories. Therein Mr. Barrie touches a tender chord in many hearts. 
For one of the most cherished memories of childhood is that of a 
wonder-working voice, beside the flickering firelight, conjuring up 
visions of giants, of gnomes, of treasure-seeking vessels, brave heroes, 
and fair maidens. So, when a mother hears her child repeating that 
echo of the past, “Please tell me a story!” she longs to insure such a 
memory for him. It is only her timidity which makes her refuse the 
little coaxer, and conclude that stories, after all, are scarcely worth 
while. 

Perhaps the strongest appeal against this conclusion lies in the 
fact that a good story is the quickest passport to a child’s heart. The 
story-telling mother is pretty sure to win a love and admiration from 
her child that often greater sacrifices will not win. She may work 
hard all day for him, but the story at night is what makes her the 
“very dearest mother in the world.” For the time being her chair is 
a shrine, before which sits a small, wide-eyed worshipper. He loves 
the story and he loves, too, the story-teller. A bond of sympathy is 
established between the mother and the child that permeates each 
day’s intercourse. It is fun to show twig-boats to a mother who knows 
the story of the Spanish Armada, and easier to confess a wrong-doing 
to one who knows stories of other boys manly enough to confess their 
faults. And, in the mother’s case, an allusion to some mutually 
familiar story will often avert a disagreeable crisis, or prove more 
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effective than a scolding. Aside from further reasons, then, the home 
story-hour is “worth while” for the spirit of comradeship it develops. 

There are, however, other advantages gained from telling stories 
to children. Stories augment the resources of the child. Many busy 
and happy hours are imported from storyland. There is less need of 
the old question, “What can I do now?” being heard so often when 
there are stories to act out and heroes and heroines to personate. One, 
too, can play the games the children in the stories played, or do the 
work they did. Indeed the imitative instinct of children is so strong 
that often a new pastime, or occupation, can be suggested best by a 
story. Instead of exclaiming, “I don’t want to do that!” the child is 
eager to do what the story-child did. Thus a child’s imagination is 
stimulated in a practical way. Moreover, his whole intellectual 
horizon is widened, and his spiritual experience enriched. He gains 
new thoughts, new phrases, new ideas of form, color, sound and 
action. He learns to concentrate his mind and to associate ideas. He 
begins to have a sense of humor and of pathos, and an understanding 
of cardinal virtues. A mother can often make a story teach such 
qualities as honesty, courage, unselfishness and gentleness, when 
precepts fail to do so. The home story-hour, therefore, has an educa- 
tional value. 

But the essential function of a story, after all, is to give pleasure. 
Its real usefulness lies in the joy it brings into life. If, as Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin says, “Happiness like mercy is twice blest; it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes,” the home story-hour has a sig- 
nificance beyond the subsidiary training of the child’s head and heart, 
in the genuine delight it brings to both teller and listener. 

Unfortunately, many mothers who recognize these beneficent 
results of story-telling feel inadequate to the situation. “We have 
not the knack,” they say. It is true that all persons have not the 
knack for telling original stories. It is true, also, that even in trans- 
mitting a story a certain faculty for inventiveness is necessary. But, 
with a little more insight and practice, any mother can learn to tell 
the story she has previously read; and she will find myths, legends, 
fairy tales, stories from the Bible, from history and literature, listened 
to twice as eagerly by the child. At first the search for material, the 
adaptation of stories for telling, their assimilation and final trans- 
mission, will require patience. In a short time, however, ease and 
spontaneity will supersede perplexities ; and the story-telling habit will 
be formed. For a mother controls more material than other story- 
tellers and can obtain more successful results. The librarian is limited 
to stories from library-books accessible to the children; the teacher 
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must consider the educational value of the stories; and the professional 
story-teller their effectiveness in a mixed audience. The mother’s 
stories can range from serious pedagogy to the merest nonsense, and 
can be adapted to particular circumstances, or to the age and tempera- 
ment of the child. 

It is not safe to tabulate arbitrarily the kind of stories suitable to 
children of certain ages, though a few general statements can be 
ventured. At least it is safe to affirm that very little children like 
stories about familiar objects that have entered their own short ex- 
perience; dolls, animals, flowers, other children—even chairs, tables, 
spoons. When these familiar objects are made to do something un- 
expected, the children thrill with delight. This is the secret known 
by Mother Goose sé long ago: 

“Hey diddle, diddle! 
The Cat and the Fiddle, 
The Cow jumped over the Moon, 


The little Dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the Dish ran away with the Spoon.” 


Each object in these verses is familiar to a small child, but what 
wonderful things they do! The child listens breathlessly. Nature 
myths have this combination of the familiar and the unusual, and 
therefore appeal to the youngest children. Very little children also 
like nonsense stories, such as “Henny Penny,” of English folk-lore; 
all kinds of cumulative stories, such as the “House that Jack Built;” 
and stories where certain thoughts, or even meaningless phrases, are 
repeated. The “Hey diddle, diddle!” is an important line in the 
Mother Goose melody; and had Mother Goose added another stanza 
she would surely have observed the law of repetition and begun it, 
“Hey diddle, diddle!” Much in the “House that Jack Built” must be 
unintelligible to its youngest admirers—the word “malt,” the phrases 
“cow with a crumpled horn,” “maiden all forlorn,” “priest all shaven 
and shorn”—yet no child complains of such a fact, for its cumulative 
element makes it ever popular. Little children like stories about tiny 
objects, goslings, lambs, mice, bunnies—all the babies of the world! 
In the story of “The Three Bears” it is the Little Wee Bear whose 
words are waited for. They seem, too, to enjoy stories with a moral, 
though the bad little boy who gets punished often has a greater charm 
for them than the good little girl who makes everyone happy. A 
mother, then, may tell her youngest children stories about familiar 
objects that do unusual things, nature myths, nonsense tales, stories 
about tiny objects and stories with a moral. 

Children a little older usually pass through the Fairy Tale period. 
The fairy god-mother has waved her magic wand for many years. 
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Shall she be banished now? There are many reasons for a negative. 
It would be robbing the children of a delight we should hate to have 
lost ourselves, and fairy-lore is a part of their education. Many fairy 
tales are of immense age. The “House that Jack Built” came from an 
old Hebrew hymn; “Jack, the Giant Killer,” from the Norse Edda; 
“Whittington and His Cat,” from the folk-lore of India. They belong 
not to one nation, but to the whole world—a universal literature. A 
child who does not know them is therefore scarcely educated. Much 
of the literature of maturity, too, is permeated with allusions to fairy 
tales. This wealth of allusions should be the heritage of the child 
for his own use in writing, or in speaking, and for interpreting better 
the thoughts of others. Moreover the wise old fairy tales teach many 
moral lessons in strong, simple language. . It is their robustness that 
has made them outlive so many modern compositions. They are the 
classics of child-literature. The same plea can be made for legends 
and for the Greek and the Norse myths, which are likewise adapted 
to this period of the child’s development. 

A reaction sometimes follows the fairy tale period, and the child 
asks, “Is it a true story?” Then is the time for mother or grand- 
mother to tell what they did as little girls, or what father and grand- 
father did when boys. It is the age of hero-worship, and the heroes 
must be real. The historical tale satisfies this demand, at the same 
time serving other purposes. It relates the past with the present, it 
fosters patriotism, and shows the value of action, courage, loyalty and 
other heroic virtues. Biography, too, is full of stories for this older 
child, and stories adapted from literature and from the Bible can be 
used. A mother, therefore, who cannot tell original stories has at her 
disposal myths, legends, fairy tales, historical tales, biography and 
adaptations from the Bible and other literature. 

Though the best rule for a mother to follow in telling a story is 
to tell it in her own way, there are principles of technique that will 
make her story more effective. The preliminary step is to make sure 
that the story has logical sequence, that superfluities are eliminated, 
and that there is simplicity of plot and of language. The movement 
in story-telling is so swift that both action and diction must be easily 
grasped by the children. It is not necessary to talk “under their 
heels.” An occasional strange word is stimulating and quickly 
absorbed through co-ordination of ideas. Yet the demand on the ear 
should be considerably less than the demand on the eye. A striking 
introduction and a conclusion like the snap of a whip-lash also 
heighten the charm of a story. Following these tests, the next step is 
to know the story thoroughly. Nothing perplexes a child more than 
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a lack of coherence, the turning back to a forgotten link, the search 
for a word, the “Let me see what next?” attitude. The story should 
not be memorized as a whole, for that would transmute narration to 
recitation. But the story-teller should get the gist of the story, know 
well the different steps in its plot, and, after mastering them, fill in the 
suggestive thoughts, apt speeches and “funny spots” that characterize 
it. Then she should tell the story simply and directly, and, at the 
same time, dramatically, which means that she must forget herself in 
the story, feeling the mood it suggests, and making the body counter- 
part these inward emotions. The advantage of telling a story over 
reading it is the freedom to use eyes, hands and body in expressing 
the ideas. The story-teiler does this unconsciously if she abandons 
herself to her art, without stopping to think how foolish she may 
seem; and every changing mood reflected in her own eyes and voice 
initiates a corresponding mood in the hearts of her listeners. 

Children often want things they should not have. Stories are 
something they want and should have; and a mother who tries to 
satisfy this desire will be repaid many times, not only by the love of 
her child and his advancement, but by a “reat personal gain. There 
is no better way to cultivate memory, to increase mobility of expres- 
sion, both verbally and bodily, and to vitalize and modulate the 
voice, than to tell stories. 

At one time the story-teller commanded greater respect than 
almost any other artist. The ballad singer, who went from castle 
to castle, bringing joy to the inmates, was beloved by kings and 
warriors. Is it strange, therefore, that a little child should feel the 
witchery of a story, and invariably surrender his heart, immediately 
and absolutely, to the story-teller? 





JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 

The Mothers’ Congress has charge of the Mothers’ and Children’s 
Buildings. 

One of the national officers will be constantly in attendance, and 
will conduct daily conferencss. 

Kindergarten under charge of Miss Sylvia Ziebach. Children 
under twelve years of age will be received, and parents may be assured 
they will receive excellent care, and have varied occupations to amuse 
and instruct them. 

Playground on the beach; bathhouses; day nursery under charge 
of efficient matron and nurses; rest room for mothers, furnished with 
books of special value for mothers and children. 

















OUR TENTH CONVENTION. LOS ANGELES, MAY roth, 1907. 


In the “State News” will be found notes of the progress of the 
Mothers’ Congress party en route to Los Angeles. After leaving 
Denver the next event was a delightful stay of two days and a half at 
the Grand Canon. 

The special train reached Los Angeles on Friday, May roth, just 
in time for the Floral Parade. A car had been chartered for the party, 
and their first impressions of Los Angeles were thus made beautiful 
and memorable by this vision of the annual Fiesta of the city. 

The meetings need not be described in detail in this magazine. 
We hope later to publish some of the addresses and bring to our 
readers a measure of the inspiration of a memorable meeting. Every 
Western State was represented and many Eastern ones. The hos- 
pitality of Los Angeles and Pasadena was bountiful and gracious. 

The spirit of harmony and love which pervaded the meetings 
was felt by all, and the inspiration given to the cause of childhood 
cannot be estimated. 

The sessions were well attended, and by educators as well as 
parents, for in California there are Parent-Teacher Associations in 
almost every school, and the happiest feeling of understanding exists 
between these two great factors in moulding the nature of the child. 
The school authorities of Los Angeles have invited every Parent- 
Teacher Association in the city to send one representative to meet 
with them and consider the curriculum of the schools. Thus, ten 
years have seen the realization of what seemed the impossible dream 
of the Mothers’ Congress—the dream that the mothers of the pupils 
should discuss with teachers and superintendents the problems of the 
child and his education. 

The Emergency Committee of the Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Los Angeles has another feature which might well be emulated in 
other States—a supply of clothing, books and other necessities is 
kept on hand to supply the needs of pupils from poor families. The 
work is carried on quietly through information given by the teachers. 

Mrs. E. C. Grice, Chairman of the National Committee on Parent- 
Teacher Associations, has been asked to speak at the National Educa- 
tion Association, which meets in Los Angeles in July. 

Many other meetings to be addressed by National Officers have 
been arranged in the Western States. 

The tenth anniversary session of the Congress was one never-to- 
be-forgotten. Mrs. Grice gave an interesting history of the ten years 
past, and Mrs. Schoff, a prophetic word as to the coming decade. 
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The healthy, steady growth every year since 1897 has carried the 
Mothers’ Congress from the Atlantic to the Pacific in a deeper sense 
than the progress from Washington to Los Angeles indicates. 

At no time has the Congress had a “boom” or a phenomenal 
growth. It has steadily increased its membership and gradually ex- 
tended its influence and its position in the eyes of educators and 
thinkers. Many who have looked with doubt upon the increase of 
Women’s Clubs have hailed the Congress as laying its emphasis on 
something primary and unchanging in the life of men and women, 
mating, home-making and parenthood, and of something which far 
outweighs every other duty of a community, the proper care and 
training of its future citizens. 

Many newspapers have forgotten that their first attitude toward 
the Mother’s Congress Was one of hostility and ridicule, for the press 
is now giving us hearty, if not always understanding, support. 

The wave of sentimentality which was evoked by the mention of 
the first Congress soon subsided, as it became clear that what we 
wanted was not maudlin cant about a mother’s influence and power, 
but genuine help from educators and thinkers in making that influence 
and power greater and more intelligent, not sentimental talk about the 
beauty and innocence of childhood, but the co-operation of legislators 
and all those in authority in giving our children a chance to be 
beautiful and innocent, taking them out of factories and jails and 
work-houses, and giving them an opportunity to become the kind of 
men and women the world needs. 

An interesting feature of the anniversary session was the reading 
of greetings from prominent people, many of whom had been speakers 
at the first Congress and have remained its steadfast friends. The 
magazine regrets that it can publish only a few of these: 


Message from Dr. G. Stanley Hall: 


“T have always regarded the National Congress of Mothers as one of the 
most salutary organizations I know anything of in the country. Its very 
existence calls attention to the cardinal importance of the home, which is now 
threatened from so many sides. My interest in its work is not merely con- 
ditioned upon my belief that the study of childhood is the basis for placing 
education in all its departments upon a scientific foundation, although I believe 
it to be in hearty sympathy with this great work now represented by several 
score of chairs and many journals, but its chief function seems to me that of 
calling attention to the function of motherhood in its largest sense, at a time 
and in a land when, more than any other in the history of the world, women 
are prone to escape the burdens that nature has decreed their sex. I should be 
glad if the Congress of Mothers could slowly work its way toward an educa- 
tional program for young women, which would be on a very different basis 
from that of our women’s colleges, and I should like to see it organized with 
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as much strength as the women’s clubs, for I believe it represents even more 
than they do that is of national importance.” 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea writes: 


“I have followed the work of the Congress of Mothers with intense inter- 
est and have always been thoroughly in sympathy with its purposes and its 
methods of work. I have said on a number of occasions that I feel no 
organization has a greater work to do than ycurs. I hope it may be able in 
the near future to secure in every community of any size a mothers’ organiza- 
tion which will be devoted to a study of all the best that is known regarding the 
care and culture of the young. I am hoping also that some person of means 
will see the great good which could be done by endowing the Congress liber- 
ally so that it can realize the ends for which it exists.” 


Message from Dr. Sherman Davis, Bloomington, III: 


“T note with interest that the National Congress of Mothers will celebrate 
its tenth Annual Conference on May 1oth. Will you be good enough to convey 
to the Congress my deep sympathy and earnest co-operation in its great work, 
which lies in imparting strength and dignity to motherhood, and in diffusing 
a sense of responsibility into it.” 


The greeting of Dr. Josiah Strong is as follows: 


“Your work will not be done until the heredity of every member of every 
generation gives to him the highest possibilities of the noblest manhood, nor 
until the environment of every child born into the world enables him to realize 
these possibilities, and then the millennium will be just around the corner.” 


Hon. Chas. R. Skinner writes: 


“The aims and purposes of the National Congress of Mothers appeal to 
every American citizen who loves his home and his country. The organization 
has done so much to make the home what it should be, to properly relate the 
home to the school and the State, that it deserves the sympathetic co-operation 
of good citizens everywhere. No other organization has aroused greater in- 
terest in the right directions, or secured such splendid results.” 


Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson writes: 


“It seems a very long time since that day, ten years ago, when in the old 
banqueting hall in the Arlington Hotel in Washington, I said, in behalf of 
other women, and other organizations of women, how very glad I was to see 
the mother-heart and the mother-brain of the women of our country coming 
forward to claim the glorious right to serve, with all its consecrated powers, 
its own generation, and the generations to come. 

“I thought of the little children, in whose behalf we were gathered, I re- 
membered the One who said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ I thought of that Mighty Personality 
that embodied in itself the world’s thirst for love, for wisdom, for truth, and 
sitting over against the well of Samaria said: ‘Woman, give me to drink.’ I 
think I said that all around us women were wells of wisdom, wells of love, 
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wells of truth, wells of power, that the call of nineteen centuries ago echoed 
in the ears of the women of to-day. Too many of us had to answer: “There is 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.’ We could not all alike minister 
to the soul athirst, but we could all together, by clasping our united hands, 
make a chain long enough and strong enough to reach to the bottom of the 
wells of God, and together we could minister to thirsty minds and hearts and 
souls.” 


President George E. MacLean, of the University of Iowa, writes: 


“In addition to congratulating the Congress of Mothers upon their tenth 
Anniversary, let me cheer them from my tower of observation in a University, 
by reporting on the remarkable progress of interest in the development of 
domestic economy and art in the college world. We may look for a closer 
union of science and art, by the addition to domestic economy courses in our 
higher institutions of learning. Instruction in physical training is being sup- 
plemented by proper cofirses in physiology as bearing upon maternity and the 
rearing of children; a subject of even more importance than the much talked- 
of race suicide.” 


Mr. Anthony Comstock, in his greeting to the Congress, said: 


“I send you most hearty and cordial greetings from the firing line. I had 
the honor of being an invited guest and speaker before the first National Con- 
gress of Mothers, at Washington, D. C., in 1897. I there saw your standards 
for home life, including the development of parenthood, and the defense and 
education of childhood and youth. 

“I congratulate you that your standard has not been lowered, and that the 
principles for which you are contending are developing in the community, and 
that your influence for good is being felt throughout this nation and the 
world.” 


Miss Francis E. Newton writes: 


‘When Mrs. Theodore Birney first came to Chautauqua, in the summer of 
1895, Miss Butler said to me: ‘Here is a woman with a beautiful dream; she 
wants us to help make it come true.’ We were so impressed by Mrs. Birney’s 
gentle earnestness and simple eloquence that we were glad to give her the hour 
for the Saturday morning Mothers’ classes. A meeting followed on the porch 
of one of the cottages, when temporary officers were appointed and plans 
mapped out. This was the very beginning of the Mothers’ Congress.” 


Better to sit at the water’s birth, 
Than a sea of waves to win; 
To live in the love that floweth forth, 
Than in the love that cometh in. 
Be thy heart a well of love, my child, 
Flowing, and free and sure; 
For a cistern of love, though undefiled, 
Keeps not the spirit pure. 
—GEO. MACDONALD. 














STUDY OUTLINE. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 
By HARRIET A. MARSH, Detroit, Michigan. 


Man in his progress toward civilization has passed through many 
stages of development; at one time we behold him a wanderer with 
no fixed home; at another he becomes one of a predatory horde, and 
it is interesting to watch the child as in greater or less degree he 
repeats the experiences of his race. Some children seem content with 
merely playing at being a wanderer or a robber, but with many these 
instincts develop into strong, burning impulses to leave home, to 
become predatory, etc., etc. 


2. If these tendencies are not treated judiciously, what may the 
result be? 

3. It is believed that a “tramp” or a robber is simply a man 
whose mind has not kept pace with his years—a man whose mind 
has remained in one or the other of these stages of development while 
his body has attained the stature of an adult. What have you to say 
on this point? 

4. Some tendencies should be eliminated; others developed into 
noble, helpful impulses. To which class do each of these belong? 

5. In what way will permanent possessions, as pets, gardens, 
etc., help the child through these inevitable stages of growth? 

As an educational factor no school can equal a good home, and it 
is unfortunate that at present so many influences tend to separate 
young children from the interests and occupations of the family, and 
make their real interests in the life of school and playmates outside. 
Under these conditions it becomes necessary to rehabilitate the home 
with occupations and amusements of such a character as will lead the 
child to love his habitation and bring him into closer and more con- 
stant companionship with the family. Among the many devices which 
may be employed for this purpose perhaps none will prove so simple, 
so generally helpful, as the little flower or vegetable garden. 

Every child must have something to love and care for in his 
home; something of his very own, though it be but a peach stone or 
a plum pit planted in the back yard or in a tomato can on the tenement 
window-sill. 

1. How will the ownership and care of a little garden lead him to 
love his home, to feel contented, to be neat, thrifty and cheerful? 

2. How may it influence his health? 
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Why do not toys have the same effect? 

How far may the child’s gardening be supervised? 

How far should it be the development of himself? 

Can you not do something to help children in your neighbor- 

hood, or in your city? A few seeds contributed from your store, a 

letter to your Congressman for more, or an appeal to the National : 
Plant and Flower Association may work good for some children. 


Sy? 





THE MOTHER’S HYMN. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Written for Tenth Anniversary, National Congress of Mothers. 


oa 


Of old they brought their babes to Thee, 
Our earthly ways who trod, 

And veiled in our humanity 
The mighty love of God. 

The mothers held their little ones 
So very close and near, 

Thy look was brighter than the suns, 
And yet they felt no fear. 





Thy blessing, gentle as the dew, 
Fell on each little head. 
And heaven itself came floating through 
The words the Master said. 
We, mothers of a younger day 
And of another time, 
Are fain to seek Thee in the way; 
To Thee, our prayers would climb. 


We seek Thy blessing on our own 
Sweet lambkins of the fold; 
We bring our children to the throne 
In aspiration bold. 
Receive us, Lord, as if indeed 
We touched Thy garment’s hem. 
Accept our little ones, we plead, 
Be all in all to them. 


O Christ, Who walked beside the sea, 
To Whom the children clung, 

Let mothers’ praise ascend to Thee 
In every land and tongue. 

And for this land divinely blest 
One blessing more we crave; 

Accept the offering of our best 
And all our children save. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The wedding was over. The guests were 
grouped in the hall, waiting for the bride to 
come down. The carriage was at the door. 
The father and mother were waiting at the stair- 
case, glad for their daughter’s happiness, sad that the home was no 
longer to have her dear presence. Their hearts were full of con- 
flicting emotions and the memories of many years. The bride came 
slowly down the stairs. She stooped to kiss the little mother and the 
father by her side, when, from many hands, a pelting shower of rice and 
confetti stung the faces of mother and bride. The sacred leave-taking 
between parents and child was cut short, as the bride ran to her car- 
riage to avoid the rain of rice that covered her. The carriage was 
decked with ribbons which attracted the attention of the passer-by. 
At the railroad station a group of friends was awaiting the newly- 
married pair, and as they took the train a shower of confetti almost 
blinded them. 

The scene described is only too familiar to every one. The 
wedding day, the most sacred day in the life of man or woman, has 
become the occasion for vulgar frolic, for practical jokes. All sense 
of the seriousness and sacredness of marriage is overshadowed by the 
buffoonery of the thoughtless crowd. It is a desecration of a holy day, 
and it is little wonder that marriage is looked on lightly when wed- 
dings are thus celebrated. 

Is it not time that mothers set themselves against such violation 
of a sacred rite? It is surely in their power to relegate this practice to 
oblivion if they will. 


The Wedding Day 
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By all means let the young people have their fun and their frolic, 
but let it be at another time. 

Every good mother will have some earnest talks with her 
daughter, or her son, explaining to them, as only a mother or father 
can, all that marriage means when it is entered into with pure affec- 
tion, and with the knowledge that it is one of God’s ordinances. 

It is also within the province of a mother to take the bridal party 
into her confidence, and explain to them that it takes away from the 
proper solemnity of the day to make it an occasion for a vulgar frolic. 

Few young people would defy the expressed wish of their host ‘ss. 
And if all mothers would do this it would go far toward making the 
wedding day the holy day it should be. 

One mother I knew, feeling strongly the sacrilege of the prevalent 
practices indulged in by the so-called friends of the bride and groom, 
determined that her daughter’s wedding day should not be marred 
by such inappropriate conduct. 

Long before the wedding this was understood by all the 
participants. 

The wedding in the church was impressive and earnest, with a 
wedding hymn sung by friends of the bride. 

After the reception as the bride came down the stairs she passed 
through a double line of friends, who were singing a farewell and 
showering her with rose leaves. 

In leisurely, dignified fashion the goodbyes were spoken, and, 
without white ribbons on trunk or carriage or any outward demonstra- 
tion, the bride and groom drove away. 

Even those who had felt it would hardly be a wedding without 

the rice and practical jokes were impressed that “it was the most 
beautiful wedding they had ever attended.” 
It is one of the hard things in life to see in- 
nocent lives saddened and clouded by the sins 
of loved ones, especially by an erring child. 
Too often, however good the parents may be, 
the cause of the child’s misdeeds lie far back in the past. Mothers 
who would spare themselves future grief and pain will give their best 
to the little ones, will devote their lives intelligently to them in the 
formative years, which are the foundations of character. It pays to 
give up all outside responsibility for those years, to live with one’s 
children, to know their thoughts and feelings. 

The child whose mother has instilled into his nature pure, high 
principles has given him an armor against temptation. It is only in 
childhood she can effectually make this armor. There are simple 


Vicarious Suffering 
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fundamental principles which can be built into the character, and 
which are the strongest safeguard to any child. 

Self-control is one of the most important. The child who is 
taught to control himself, and to live within God’s laws, will be pure, 
honest and faithful in manhood. 

Mothers cannot know too much of the world’s progress, they can- 
not be too broad in their interests, but for the few short years when 
the children need the guidance that every mother owes to her children. 
that duty should take precedence of all else. 

Outside responsibilities and pleasures can await the time when the 
little ones no longer need the close, daily and hourly attention of the 
mother. To give one’s self wisely to the training of one’s children is 
the only way to make them a joy and comfort in later years, the only 
way to prevent the sorrows which are worse than death which come 
to parents through their children’s wrong-doing. 

Indulgence is not kindness. Character grows only through doing, 
through the responsibility of duty faithfully done in God’s strength. 
Childhood should not be exempt from duties. It cannot be spent in 
luzury and idleness, and then be strong to meet the temptations of life. 

True mother love will not pamper the children, will not seek to 
save them from every trial. It will rather teach them how to meet 
trials and responsibilities, because it is only in that way that they can 
gain power to be strong in their manhood and womanhood. 

Parents who through hardships and struggle have won affluence 
and position often desire to guard their children from the hardships 
and deprivations which they have experienced. By so doing they 
make them weaklings, and weakness leads to vice. 

Ease and pleasure are of short duration, and won at bitter cost to 
all that is noblest and best in life. 





STATE NEWS. 


The seventh annual convention of the Connecti- 
cut Congress of Mothers, which was held in 
New Haven, April roth and 11th, was a success- 
ful meeting, bringing counsel on Child Labor, 
Education and other problems connected with the welfare of the 
child. A banquet was held at the New Haven House on the evening 
of April roth, at which two hundred people, men and women, were 
present. The toasts were especially interesting. Among those present 
was Mrs. Schoff, President of the National Congress. Mrs. Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, who has been the President of the Connecticut Con- 


Connecticut 


__——_—— 
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gress since its beginning, declined re-election. Mrs. Bolton is deeply 
regretted by her co-workers in the State, for her devotion and un- 
selfishness, as well as her capability. She was made Honorary Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, of Middletown, was unanimously 
elected President. Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Street, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. 
Pierson, Mrs. Barnum; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Guy; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Mott; Treasurer, Mrs. Brackett. 

The ladies of the Illinois Congress of Mothers 

met the National Officers in Chicago, on their 

way to the Tenth Conference at Los Angeles, 
_ and entertained them at luncheon, many of them 


then joining the excursion which proceeded from this point on the 
special car “Emporia.” 


Illinois 


The next stop of the excursion was made at 
Denver, where a delegation from the Denver 
Mothers’ Circle met the train, and the National 
Officers were entertained at a luncheon given by 
Mrs. Charles Dennison at her beautiful home, and the delegates and 
visitors at a luncheon at the Shirley. A very large meeting was held 
in the East Denver High School, and the Colorado Congress of 
Mothers was formed. The following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. J. L. Hersey; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard and 
Mrs. Rigdon; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. V. H. Kennicott; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Hermann Fleck; Treasurer, Mrs. Sanford Bell; 
Auditor, Mrs. Lewis. 


A large reception was given in the evening at Mrs. Dennison’s 
home. 


Colorado 


A trip to Cripple Creek resulted in creating an interest among 

some of the women in the town. 
The Kansas City Mothers Union was organized 
The Mothers’ Union in 1889 by Miss Frances Newton, of Chicago, 
of Kansas City who was among the first active workers in the 
Mothers Congress. 

It is unique in that it has no membership, no dues and practically 
no constitution or by-laws, yet it holds public meetings weekly from 
October until April. Voluntary contributions pay a kindergartner who 
attends every meeting and takes care of the babies and young children 
of mothers who cannot leave their little ones at home. 

The original work of the Union, to create public interest in the 
kindergarten and establish it in the public schools, has been long 
accomplished, and the programs are now devoted to matters relating 
to home and school. The attendance varies greatly, and changes so 
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much in personnel that in the course of the winter a large number of 
people are reached. An invitation is extended through the Sunday 
papers to the regular meeting Monday afternoons. Papers or talks 
are limited to twenty minutes, and discussion and questions fill the 
rest of the hour. Printed articles are sometimes read or addresses 
made by teachers, doctors, clergymen, kindergartners or mothers of 
experience. 

Two or three social affairs are also held during the winter at 
private houses in different parts of the city, to which the hostess invites 
her friends, and at which tea is served. A fathers meeting has 
recently been held, at which one hundred and fifty were present, a 
large proportion being men. The mayor of the city gave a fine address 
on the part of the father in the training of the son, and the Judge of 
the Juvenile Court opened the discussion. 

The Union has a loan library of papers, which are in such constant 
demand that they have been printed, and two of them translated into 
French and one into Japanese. 

The constant testimony of many mothers to the helpfulness of 
the work has kept alive the interest of its leaders all these years, 
leaders who have done their work so quietly that few have realized 
that there has been a power which has steered the Union through 
the shoals of seekers for office, over the breakers of ridicule, around 
the islands of other interests that invite to outside work, and has kept 
its course steadily true to home and child. 





THE FAMILY. 


The Family is like a book; 
The children are the leaves, 

The parents are the cover 
That protective beauty gives. 


At first the pages of the book 
Are blank and purely fair, 

But Time soon writeth memories 
And painteth pictures there. 


Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust; 

Oh, break it not, lest all the leaves 
Shall scatter and be lost. 
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PATTERNS 





Ttissest 


My New — contaias 30 patterns and aire ‘tion 
for long, or &© fo wr short clothes, with dire 

material, etc., a copy ¢ of NURSES HINTS TO MOTH- 
ERS, also TRI 7 MOTHERHOOD, and m 
illustrating articles and clothing fo or the new ba 
with prices and full desc a This ou 

pe satpaid for 25 cents, silver or Tap. $0 
PRESENT— peki “iy an erin this 
promptly will receive a coupon value 
in goods. 


sent 
F xX TRA 

advertisement 
dat 25 cents 
I ealeaasae a faction or will refund 
your money. Mrs. ¢. D. ATSMA, 119-121 Washing- 
ion St., Newark, N. &. 











For CHILDREN and INVALIDS 


- Best Bed Uales Fastener Made. 


Never fails to keep 
securely covered. 
Never tears the 
’ bed-clothes. Used 
| on any size bed or 
| crib, Awarded 
+P}, medal at World’s 
JJ Fair. Sent by mail, 
“é postage paid, for 
75 cents, to any 
part of the U. S. 


E. J. WATRES, Scranton, Pa. 











National Congress 
scechieasiasesicigiaias of 
Mothers Literature 


Reports for 1897, 1808, 
I8QQ and 1905, fifty cents 
each; 1904, twenty-five 
cents. Book Lists for 
Mothers, ten cents. Book 
Lists for Children, ten 
cents. How to Organize 
Parents’ Auxiliaries in 


} 
| the Public Schools, ten 
| 
| 





cents. Valuable loan 
papers for Circles, who 
cannot obtain speakers, 
can be secured for ten 
cents. Send all orders for 
literature and loan papers 


fo = 


MRS. E. C. GRICE 


3308 Arch St. - Philadelphia 
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” thee Babies Can Talk 


evidence is given in favor of 


? Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Send for *‘ Baby’s Biography.’’ 





Borden's Condensea Milk Company 
Est. 1857 ‘Leaders of Quaitty’’ New York 































THE MOST PERFECT» 
. LUNCHEON WAFER EVER PRODUCED Is 





CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


TRISCUIT, 


THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 

MUSCLE-BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
SHREDDED WHEAT, 

WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 


Maglrs 


WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 





TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF ere DELICIOUS COCOA- 
WHOLESOME! NUTRITIOUS !! 


SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 























BOOK NOTES. 





THE JAMESTOWN LIBRARY. 
Mrs. Herman H. Birney. 





The Library in the Mothers’ Building at Jamestown will be some- 
thing more than a rest-room. It will contain something besides current 
magazines selected to beguile an idle hour. 

On its shelves and tables are all the books from the two lists pub- 
lished by the Mothers’ Congress—the list for mothers and the list for 
children. 

Such a wealth of literature is laid at the feet of the child of to-day 
that the task of selection becomes a difficult one. Free librariss, sup- 
plementary readers and cheap editions have made books so plentiful 
that it is almost impossible to keep children from being over-stimulated 
—from reading more than they can possibly digest. 

The need for parents to choose a small library and not allow their 
children to ruin their minds by “browsing” here and there, through 
many books, was never so great. At each period of development the 
child’s interests should center around three or four books. He should 
read them often and learn to love them before he passes to another 
series, and then, if wisely developed, he will return over and over 
again to his former friends. A library of twenty-five books should 
give all the material any child needs for his full culture, and a smaller 
number would be better. Let us not forget that the great men of the 
past were men of a few books. We cannot go back to the family book- 
shelf containing the Bible and the Pilgrims’ Progress, but we can set 
ourselves against the too great use of the ephemeral literature con- 
tained in most magazines and in very many books, and also against 
the over-stimulation produced by collections and volumes of excerpts. 
Most of these contain some standard literature and hope, on the 
strength of that, to get a hearing for a mass of poor material. The 
annuals and collections of stories, which fill the Christmas tables in 
most shops, are of this character, and it is pitiful to think of the 
numbers purchased yearly. 

The interests of women have broadened so greatly in the past few 
decades that it becomes difficult to keep a list of books for mothers 
within bounds. The care and training of children is the greatest sub- 
ject on earth, and every mother’s interest should be broad enough to 
include the needs of children in the community as well as of those in 
her own home—“The childhood of the world is given to the woman- 
hood of the world as a sacred trust.” 
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ESKAYS FOOD 


was ordered by the family physician of Lillian 
McTigert, Brooklyn, N. Y., when she was four 
Briteniers old. 


’* 


= foods, but “made no progress. 


With Eskay’s the improvement was rapid. At twelve months she weighs 
28 lbs., and is in perfect health, as her picture shows. 

lf your baby is not thriving, let us send you without charge a lib- 
eral sample, and our helpful book, “How to Care for the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 440 Arch St., Philadelphia 


SELINE TUBES 


are convenient and sanitary. They are made of 
pure tin, and keep the Vaseline free from dust and 
germs. The safest and best of family remedies in 
the safest and best of containers. 

You should never be without these Vaseline 


Specialties. 
pecialtles. EapsicuM VASELINE 
Better than a mustard plaster. A wonderful counter-irritant 
that will not blister the most delicate skin. 
WHITE VASELINE 


solute purity. Taken internally for coughs, colds, sore 


Pee VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 
Superior to anything in use a cha _— hands and lips and 
o allay all irritation of the skin. eeps the skin in a soft 
lihy condition and preserves the complexion. 
CARBOLATED VASELINE 
The best of all antiseptic dressings. Pure Vaseline with 3 
ter cent. carbolic acid. 
MENTHOLATED VASELINE 


Sure relief for nervous headache, sore throat, neuralgia, etc. 


VASELINE 


has no substitute; there is nothing just as good. Remem- 
ber that when buying. 

Sample of any one of these specialties sent on receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. COMPANY 
3< STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
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SE's SPECIALTIES | 


Handsome, Straight Limbs 





“Happy 
and out of developed if the baby learns to walk with 
mischief’ ’ 
Glascock’s 
Baby Walker 
In it the baby can sit, stand, jump, 


walk; springs supporting its weight 
strengthening legs and preventing their 


growing crooked Adjustable Keeps 
hild clean, out of draughts, safe happy 
y Physician and nurses endorse it. Be sure 
i vou get ‘‘Glascock's the standard 
Glascock’s 


Baby-Jumper 


Rocking Chair, Bed and 
High Chair Combined. 
Keeps a child safe, happy and 

comfortable in any position d 


justable. A wonderful relic f to 
mothers. Oruamenta , durable; a 
nursery necessity all the year Tf 


she could see testimonials we 
ceive ant the pictures of healthy 
babies raised in a Glascock-J ump« 
every mother would cava one. En 
dorsed by leading physicians and 
nurses 


Our Goods are in use and on ex 
hibit in the Mothers'and Children's 
Building at the Jamestown Exposi 


tion 


Write for this book to-day 
“The Twentieth Century noes y,' by 
Ellen D. Wade, M.D. An up 
manual for mothers Tells how to 
keep baby well Sent = with 
our catalogue 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. C0., 


5 Avon Street 
MUNCIE - IND 





STORK Si BIB 


SHEETING, white, 
clean, aseptic, abso- 
lutely waterproof. 


The pocket catches 
what falls from 
baby’s spoon while 
eating. Protects 
clothing and table 
linen, 


Pocket opens for 
cleaning after the 
meal. 


Price each, 50 cts 


STORK PANTS 


Trade Mark Reg. 
WATERPROOF 
Keep baby's dresses dry and sweet. Button neatly over 
the regular diaper. Made from STORK Sheeting. Easily 
cleansed. 50c. 
STORK Sheeting by the yard $1.00 and $1.50 


STORK Goods are sold by the best dry 
goods dealers everywhere. 





Useful sample of STORK Sheeting— 


FREE a baby Sponge Bag—also Booklet. 


THE STORK COMPANY 
Dept. Q-43 BOSTON, MASS. 


Also manufacturers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 











, 


FOOD FOR THE SICK 


does not taste so well unless the mouth is cleansed before eating. 


Wash the mouth with a little 


ZY MOCIDE 


or Zymocide and water before eating and notice the difference. 


Made of STORK , 





42-44-46 Germania Avenue 





There is no better all milk food for infants and invalids than 


LACTO PREPARATA 


Send for samples of Lacto Preparata and Soluble Food, which 
will be sent free 


REED & CARNRICK 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Established 1879 


For Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 


CURE. 
WHILE 
YOU 
SLEEP 





Diphtheria, 


Pneumonia, 


Asthma, Hay Fever 





OF-ALL DRUGGISTS 


Cresolene is a safe and effective remedy for the diseases 


indicated. Sold for more than a 


established. As a remedy for little children, it does away with the 
difficulty and uncertainty of internal medication. 
treatment and effectiveness are the features which have made Vapo- 
We submit a few unsolicited testimonials. 


Cresolene popular. 





2818 St. Vinsent Ave., St. Louts. Mo. ' 

April 21, 1900. i 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO , New York 
| 


GENTLEMEN :—Some two years ago my physician | 

requested me to obtain one of your lamps, one of my | 
children being subject to Croup. it has proved to be 
an invaluable remedy. time and time again ; and noth- | 
} ing could induce my wife or myselt to be without one. 
) Quite a number of my friends have bought lamps on my 
| wife's urgent recommendation. and I understand they 
fare enthusiastic about them. Kindly inform me as 
| early as possible where | can obtain extra lamp chim- 
| neys and wicks. Respectfully yours. 


(Signed) J. M. JANES: 


quarter of a century, its value is 


Simplicity of 


27 Clapp St., Sas Francisco, CAL., 





April 5, 1904. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., New York, N. Y. 


Sirs :—! have used your Cresolene (recommended 
here by one of our most eminent physicians) with 
marked success, when my four children had Rates = a 
Cough. and also in Diphtheria. | purchased two at dif- 
ferent times, because | was not able to replace the lamp 
which broke. I would like to know if | can purchase 
two globes from you, as | don’t want to be without the 
remecy, as | find it helps me greatly when I get:an 
attack of Bronchitis. Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) 





MRS. T. BOLGER. 

















| | 








VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.. New York. 


Dear Sirs:—Please find enclosed five cents for wicks for 
your smal! Cresolene lamp, as I cannot procure anything here that 
will answer. 
] learned of it by accident. after suffering three years. 
| you live to help suffering asthmatics ' 


V4PO-CRESOLENF CO.. New York. 


Dear Sirs :—Enclosed find check for $1.50, for which please. 
send me one of your Vaporizers, including lamp and Cresolene 
I find it an excellent relief for Hay Fever 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY : 





Sonora. Ky., January 16, 1904. 


| find great relief from Vapo-Cresolene for Asthma. 
Long may 


(Signed) MRS. W. T. MacGILL, 








Lyxens, Pa., July 8, 1903. 


EDNA H. LEBO. 





Yours truly. (Signed) 
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TOILET POWDER 
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ABIES praise Mennen’s before they can talk. Their sweet sleep and wide-awake 

B eomfort is den speech indeed. More babies are made contented and happy by 

Mennen’s than by any other toilet powder. Careful mothers and good nurses get 

the safest and purest. A positive relief for prickly heat, chafing, fn <clhoing and all 
ekin irritations. 


Mennen's Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is used exclusively in the Model J goog at the Jamestown 
Exposition. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906 ; Serial No. 1542. 


Forthe ey rotection of our patrons, we have perfected an prncotest) non-refillable 
box which will prevent substitution. Be sure you get the original. 
Try MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM, It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. 
Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by mail. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
Leok for face on hox Leok for face on box 














